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sociologist, for instance, examines religious belief not from the
angle of its validity or invalidity, but from the apparent
effect on the relationships between man and man; he exam-
ines economics not from the angle of what is best, but from the
angle of what has the most easily ascertainable effect on human
beings. The result is that he comes to a number of conclusions,
but, should he try to remain a pure sociologist, he could give no
better reason for them than the fact that they are the conclusions
he discovers. Because they happen, they must inevitably happen.
He would remain condemned to ascertain the practical solution
of the problem of these special sciences, for he has no principles
or standards by which to judge of the necessity or value of these
practical conclusions.

The sociologist on examining, let us say, society as it is
organized in the West finds that within it there subsist certain
enduring associations, of which the most stable and important
seem to be the family, the Church, and the State. Each of these
is, for various reasons, necessary to the good life of each indivi-
dual man, and yet that very necessity gives rise to conflict and
disharmony. The State protects one man from the unjust
claims and powers of another: it orders the relations of each to
all in such a way that results which make for every one's
advantage may be obtained more easily than they could be by
a purely voluntary arrangement or association. But to do so it
has often claimed powers and privileges which both the family
and the Church resent. The Church asserts that man is more
than an animal: he has a soul and an eternal destiny; with the
means necessary to the attainment of that destiny the State has
nothing directly to do. Yet since eternal life is the recompense
for the good life, there has ever been a struggle between Church
and State about their respective rights and duties. The family,
lastly, claims that its necessary function of bringing men into
the world gives it rights as to the education and protection of
children which no one may take away from it.

It is clear that these conflicts, which are only typical of thous*
ands of others, are settled in practice by a very inadequate
compromise which has never ceased in the history of the West
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